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RESOLUTIONS ON POTTER PALMER ADOPTED BY THE 
TRUSTEES OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Potter Palmer, our President, died on September 3, 1943. To his memory, we, the 
Trustees of the Art Institute of Chicago, desire to record this expression of our affection 
and gratitude. 

For eighteen years he guided the destinies of this institution with quiet, unselfish 
devotion, great skill, and profound understanding. Under his wise administrative hand 
Chicago saw its art museum grow from a gallery of local interest to an educational 
center of world-wide fame. 

Born in an atmosphere of artistic tradition, he had unusual opportunities of knowing 
and appreciating art. He early showed interest in the museum. In 1900 he became 
a Life Member and was elected a Trustee in 1920. In 1922 he was made a Benefactor 
and in 1925 succeeded Charles L. Hutchinson, becoming our fourth President. In 1938 
he was also named Director pro-tem, a position he occupied but a few months, yet 
it allowed him even closer contact with the museum’s many-sided problems. He 
met all such problems with rare penetration and tact. A man of practical affairs, he 
treated each situation realistically but always with an innate sympathy which greatly 
endeared him to his colleagues. 

His firm leadership, illuminated by a rare sense of humor, was ever tempered by his 
respect for the opinions and the aspirations of others and was equalled only by his 
generosity in bestowing credit on all those who worked with him. He knew how to 
create and to maintain the spirit of unity. 

His breadth of art interests is evidenced by his many generous gifts to different de- 
partments of the museum. He gave, as well, constantly of himself, unsparingly and 
tirelessly. He was modest and unassuming, but his counsel formed our policies and 
directed our progress. With his loss, we realize how much Potter Palmer meant, not 
only to us, but to the larger cause of art in Chicago and in the world. 

The Committee on the Resolutions 
CHAUNCEY McCormick 
JosePH T. RYERSON 
Tyson 
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mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on 
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POTTER PALMER AS PRESIDENT 


the Art Institute for eighteen years. 

He became a Life Member in 1900 
and was a Trustee for nearly a quarter of 
a century. He worked with and was in- 
spired by such men as Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, Martin A. Ryerson, and the others 
who laid the sure foundations which made 
our later growth possible. 

Those men set standards and raised 
ideals which were so compatible with Mr. 
Palmer’s character that it was natural for 
him to carry on after them in such manner 
that the superstructure he added to what 
they had built was in every way most happy 
and harmonious. In this connection it is 
significant to remember that it was Mr. 
Hutchinson himself who selected Mr. 
Palmer to become his successor as Presi- 
dent. 

However, if the founders of the Art 
Institute made our future possible and 
selected Mr. Palmer to fulfill it, they could 
not assure the direction of its growth. That 
became Mr. Palmer’s achievement. 

During the period of his leadership more 
difficult decisions had to be made than had 
ever before faced an American museum. 
Our nation experienced two world wars 
and its severest financial upheavals. Great 
new movements in art challenged the world. 
These situations required firmness and 
steadiness and tact, as well as knowledge in 
many fields. Mr. Palmer met every issue 
head on, but calmly and wisely. 

As a result the art world of Chicago 
is no house divided against itself. Our 
modern art and our newer American art 
are all housed in a larger Art Institute, 
vastly more important as well in all its older 
and established collections which have 
grown to represent the chief periods and 
forms in the development of art. 

As presiding officer at the meetings of the 


Poe PALMER was President of 


Trustees he encouraged the fullest discus- 
sions of all questions. He never tried to 
force decisions in conformity to his will, but 
his reasonableness and wisdom led the 
Board, throughout the years, in a most un- 
usual unity of agreement in action. 

He keenly appreciated the importance of 
committee and departmental organization 
and was ever ready to bestow the broadest 
authority necessary on those who carried 
responsibilities. 

He inspired the confidence, and the 
loyalty, and the devotion of all who had 
the privilege of working with him, in no 
small part because of the loyalty and the 
unselfish devotion he always gave to the 
Art Institute. 

His genial and friendly sense of humor, 
his readiness to praise, and his generosity 
in upholding the work of others, coupled 
with his dignity, simplicity, and modesty, 
made him beloved as a leader. He set the 
example of cooperation which dominated 
the museum. 

From us who now would pay tribute to 
him, there is but one which he would want, 
namely that we should render service freely 
and generously to the Art Institute which 
he served so long, so faithfully, and so well, 
and in answering that call there is no higher 
service we could render than to try to 
answer it in the spirit of the service of 
Potter Palmer. 

Our senior Vice-President Robert Aller- 
ton, associated with Mr. Palmer as long 
and as intimately as any of us, has written 
words which speak for all: 


“His going is a great loss to the 
Art Institute and a great loss to 
all of us who knew him and under- 
stood him. He was so just and 
wise and kind and true.” 
CHAUNCEY McCormick 
For the Committee appointed by 
The Board of Trustees. 
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POTTER PALMER AND THE ART DEVELOPMENT OF THE MUSEUM 


TTER PALMER became President 
of the Art Institute in 1925. He fol- 
lowed President Charles L. Hutchin- 

son whose contagious enthusiasm had 
gathered round him a group of public 
spirited citizens determined to make Chi- 
cago known for culture as well as for its 
materialism. In a sense the groundwork 
for Mr. Palmer’s leadership was already 
laid but it became his role to transform 
what was still a Chicago gallery and a 
Chicago art school into one of the great 
art centers of the world. 

In the eighteen years of his administra- 
tion the Institute magnificently expanded. 
In 1925 our gallery space was considerably 
smaller; the Mather Addition, the Allerton 
Wings, and the Industrial Art School were 
yet to be built. In 1925 the Painting De- 
partment (with the exception of the Palmer 
Collection and a sterling group of Dutch 
masters) was almost entirely made up of 
contemporary American art. There was no 
Worcester Collection, no Birch-Bartlett 
Gallery, and the Ryerson Collection was 


TWO LITTLE CIRCUS GIRLS, PAINTING BY PIERRE 
AUGUSTE RENOIR, FRENCH (1841-1919). GIFT 
OF HONORE AND POTTER PALMER. 


only on loan. Miss Kate Buckingham had 
just begun to evince her interest in the 
Print Department and Department of 
Decorative Arts, and her superb Oriental 
collections were still in the future. All 
these significant additions which help to 
make our museum known throughout the 
world occurred during Mr. Palmer’s 
regime. Working closely with Robert B. 
Harshe, cur late, great Director, Mr. 
Palmer led this institution to new heights. 

During this period the museum likewise 
became famous for its exhibitions, the most 
notable of which were the two Century of 
Progress exhibits and the Masterpieces of 
Italian Art and Masterpieces of French 
Art. In all the details of these great events 
he took a most active part. His considered 
opinions were sought by all of us, and we 
grew more and more dependent upon the 
soundness of his judgment and steadiness 
of his faith. These eighteen years showed 
a comparable advance in the growth of the 
School from 2,796 to as many as 4,694 
students registered in a single year. Mean- 
while Museum membership had increased 
to 19,021 until Chicago’s art museum led 
the world in the number of its members. 

It was during that period, directly after 
Mr. Harshe’s death, that Mr. Palmer had 
an opportunity of observing the inner work- 
ings of the museum at close range. As Di- 
rector pro-tem he came to know every staff 
member. So sympathetic was his insight 
and so efficient his direction chat all of the 
staff came to love him as it had always 
admired him. This relationship was never 
broken and the curators and department 
heads always felt they were working with 
the President, rather than under him. 

So Potter Palmer labored for the mu- 
seum, consistently and tirelessly. His judg- 
ment and faith, his energy and devotion are 
built into the very structure of our organ- 
ization. The Art Institute and its collec- 
tions bear eloquent testimony to his wisdom 
and leadership. His true monument is our 
history during these years. 

Danie. CattTon RIcH 
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POTTER PALMER AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


HE presidents of the leading art 

I museums of this country in the past 

fifty years have been very diverse in 
temperament and mental gifts, but all who 
built up progressive institutions were pos- 
sessed with two outstanding interests: art, 
in some of its many phases, and finance. 
In our President there was an equal 
interest in art and finance, and his mind 
functioned in a balanced way between op- 
timism and conservatism. He was neither 
an extremist nor an unpractical enthusiast. 
He appeared to be always in a state of 
mental poise, willing to listen, reflect, and 
render careful judgment. Some years ago 
when the Director of Fine Arts and the 
Director of Finance were appointed, Mr. 
Palmer suggested that he might be asked 
frequently to act as arbiter, but this was 
seldom necessary. While he was instinc- 
tively artistic he also was an able financier 
and business man. 

In the Trustees meetings for eighteen 
and a half years, I sat with Mr. Palmer. 
I was in his office many times, a month and 
he visited my office frequently. We signed 
checks, legal instruments, and Life Mem- 
bership certificates and conferred on all 
questions of policy. I never saw him 
perturbed upon any occasion, notwith- 
standing there were many trying times in 
his regime. The national panic and the 
World War II occurred during his ad- 
ministration, both of which influenced the 
finances of the Art Institute and its many 
practical problems. 

About the time Mr. Palmer was elected 
to the presidency of the Art Institute, the 
liabilities of the institution amounted to 
about $350,000. This amount, however, 
was liquidated in less than eight years. It 
then became necessary to renew the roofs 
over the main building, at a cost of more 
than a quarter of a million dollars. If these 
expenditures had not been necessary, the 
museum might have acquired many impor- 
tant objects of art. Mr. Palmer always 
was interested in maintaining balanced 
budgets and never encouraged loose financ- 


ing. He believed it did not require any 
marked genius to run a business at a deficit. 

When Mr. Palmer came into office, the 
endowment funds amounted to about 
$4,360,000. These have been increased to 
over $12,875,000. Of the $4,360,000, 
$495,000 was unrestricted as to principal 
and interest. Today the unrestricted funds 
amount to about $1,965,000. Some heads of 
institutions might have spent all of these 
unrestricted funds, as there are constant 
demands for objects and improvements, but 
Mr. Palmer was strong in his purpose of 
maintaining the principal, believing that the 
museum needed the income therefrom and 
that the public might not have confidence in 
the Trustees if unrestricted funds were 
spent lavishly. 

The department of finance will miss his 
genial personality and wise counsel, and 
Mr. Palmer’s influence will forever take 
its place in the history of the Museum. 

CuHarves H. BuRKHOLDER 


BALLET GIRLS ON THE STAGE, PASTEL BY EDGAR 
DEGAS, FRENCH (1834-1917). GIFT OF HONORE 
AND POTTER PALMER. 
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POTTER PALMER AND THE PAINTING DEPARTMENT 


T IS quite natural that Mr. Palmer Of these the superb Argenteuil is repro- 
should have had excellent taste and duced. A gift of such importance as this 
judgment in the field of art, for his placed the Art Institute in the lead among 

parents were among Chicago’s most notable American museums in French Impressionist 
collectors. As the first Americans to buy and late nineteenth century painting. 

French Impressionist paintings, they began Potter Palmer’s interests extended over 
in the eighties to gather the Renoirs and an even wider field than had attracted his 
Monets which later became the nucleus of parents. On one of his numerous trips to 
the Art Institute’s great sequence of French Europe he purchased a mid-fifteenth cen- 


nineteenth century painting. Potter Palmer tury Italian marble tabernacle which came 

and his brother, Honoré Palmer, made a_ from the church of Santa Maria Maggiore 

joint gift in 1922 of thirty-two paintings in Rome. This he later gave the Institute. 

from their parents’ collection. This mag- In his attitude toward the Institute’s ex- . 

nificent gift included Renoir’s Two Little hibition policy he was always sound but 

Circus Girls, Canoeists’ Lunch, and The progressive, believing that all contemporary f 

Wave; Pissarro’s Woman at the Well and forms of artistic expression should be shown 

Café au Lait; Sisley’s A Street in Moret; as long as there is also emphasis on the 5 

Degas’ On the Stage; Manet’s Racecourse; work of the past. I 

and seven important canvasses by Monet. FrepericK A. SWEET _ 
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ARGENTEUIL-SUR-SEINE, PAINTING BY CLAUDE MONET, FRENCH (1840-1926). GIFT OF HONORE in t 

AND POTTER PALMER. . 
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POTTER PALMER AND THE ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT 


HE Art Institute of Chi- 
| cago is the only museum 
in America which has 
had a president who not only 
loved Oriental art but under- 
stood it, particularly the art of 
China, and especially ceramics. 
With remarkable taste and 
keenly cultivated eye Mr. 
Palmer was nevertheless very 
hesitant to express categorical 
opinions. As a young man in 
Paris he saw the first great in- 
flux of Chinese ceramics in oc- 
cidental countries, not at all 
understood by dealers and col- 
lectors and regarded by many 
as curiosities. At that time his 
mother acquired some out- 
standing examples of Ming 
porcelain which were always 
dear to him and served as a 
nucleus to his collection. 

I doubt if any of the very 
carefully chosen objects in thé Palmer col- 
lection ever lost its fine freshness and direct 
appeal for him. Each seemed to become a 
definite part of his life, and those who knew 
him well, Orientalists or not, thought of 
him always as surrounded with Chinese 
masterpieces. With characteristic reticence 
Mr. Palmer never admitted any knowledge 
or study of Chinese things, yet his sense of 
discrimination was highly developed. His 
trip with Mrs. Palmer, equally interested in 
things Oriental, to the great Chinese ex- 
hibition in London in 1936 was one of his 
most satisfactory experiences, and his esti- 
mate of the relative values of objects on 
exhibition (some of which were from the 
Palmer collection) was a masterpiece of 
accurate discernment. 

Among a curator’s most difficult problems 
are the “borderline” cases, objects which 
seem to have equal affinities to two different 
catagories. The president’s modestly ex- 
pressed opinions did much to resolve doubts 
in more than one instance. 

Chinese art of the later periods did not 


PIERCED CLAY DRAGON. CHINESE HAN DYNASTY, 206 B.C.-220 


A.D. THE POTTER PALMER COLLECTION. 


particularly interest Mr. Palmer and, ex- 
cept for the Ming biscuit porcelain, he pre- 
ferred the austerity of the earlier pieces. 
The sculptural potteries of the T’ang dy- 
nasty were particular favorites. The glazed 
horses, camels, and attendants in his own 
home and the female musicians in the gal- 
leries of the Art Institute are among the 
best that have come from China. But per- 
haps his most highly prized pieces were the 
Han dragon tiles, one of which is illustrated. 
It was fortunate indeed for the Art In- 
stitute that such an understanding person 
was at the helm when the great Buckingham 
and Tyson collections were being formed. 
The installation of these fine collections was 
of the greatest interest to him, and his re- 
sponse to the curator’s occasional sugges- 
tions that objects from the Palmer collection 
would enhance the appearance of this or 
that gallery was invariably generous. 
Only through the passage of time does the 
extent of an influence, so quietly exerted, 
become definitely felt and appreciated. 
CHARLES FABENS KELLEY 
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partment of Prints and Drawings has 

lost one of its warmest friends and the 
Department’s Advisory Committee, one of 
its most active members. In fact Mr. 
Palmer was so closely connected with this 
department and his activities were so nu- 
merous and varied that it is difficult to 
foresee what might have happened to it 
without his help. Its entire history is closely 
connected with him. 

In 1920 Potter Palmer was elected a 
member of the Print and Drawing Com- 
mittee at a time when the department was 
still in its infancy and the collection com- 
prised only about two thousand items. It 
was a logical step to take, for Mr. and 
Mrs. Palmer had shown their interest in 
the Institute’s print collection by not only 
adding to it 500 early engravings, but also 
through the gift of a sum of money with 
which to purchase much needed works of 
reference pertaining to prints. 


Z. THE death of Potter Palmer the De- 


POTTER PALMER AND THE PRINT DEPARTMENT 


Thanks to this gift the public was greatly 
helped in its studies by a well compiled 
catalogue, without which the rapidly grow- 
ing collection would have been in a complete 
state of chaos. In 1922 Mr. Palmer be- 
came Chairman of the Committee, a posi- 
tion which he held until he was made Presi- 
dent of the Art Institute in 1925. 

Not only did Mr. Palmer’s gifts stimulate 
the continued growth of the Print collection 
and attract other gifts, but his personal un- 
derstanding of the problems created by a 
rapidly growing collection was a continued 
source of encouragement to the staff. His 
methodical procedure and profoundly sound 
judgment were of incalculable value during 
recent changes, and the department is 
deeply indebted to him. The loss of Mr. 
Palmer is a very serious blow to the Print 
Department. It will be difficult to find 
another Committee Member with such de- 
votion to the Department’s interests. 

Cart O. SCHNIEWIND 


FIGHT OF TWO WILD MEN ON HORSEBACK, ENGRAVING BY ISRAHEL VAN MECKENEM, GERMAN (C. 
1450-1503). GIFT OF MR. AND MRS. POTTER PALMER. 
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PART TWO OF THE BULLETIN OF THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


NOVEMBER, 1943 VOL. XXXVII NO. 6 


MEMBERS’ CALENDAR 
November 1—December 5 
Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 


Members and their immediate families are admitted free to all exhibitions, lectures, 
concerts, motion pictures, receptions, and other programs arranged by the Museum and the 
Membership Lecture Department. The building and the permanent collections of the Art 
Institute are open free to Members every day of the year. 


LECTURE COURSES AND CLASSES 


Decorative Arts Collections—Mondays at 11:00 A.M., Miss Helen Parker; 11:55 A.M., 
George Buehr, demonstrating techniques. Repeated alternate Monday evenings at 7:45. 

Clinic of Good Taste—Mondays at 2:00 P.M., Dudley Crafts Watson. Occasional guest 
speakers conduct this clinic. Repeated alternate Monday evenings at 7:45. 

Adult Sketch Classes for Novices—Monday evenings from 5:45 to 7:30 P.M., Friday 
mornings from 10:00 to 12:00 Noon, George Buchr, assisted by Margaret Myers. Sketching 
materials are supplied for 15 cents. 

The Current Exhibitions—Alternate Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M. Gallery lectures by Miss 
Helen Parker. 

Current Exhibition Promenades—Fridays at 12:15 Noon and 6:30 P.M., Dr. Watson and 
members of the staff. e 

History and Enjoyment of Art—Fridays at 2:30 P.M. Dr. Watson illustrates these lectures 
with slides in color, motion pictures, and correlated music. Other staff members speak 
occasionally. 

Art through Travel—Friday evenings at 7:30 P.M., Dr. Watson. These lectures are 
generally repeated Sundays at 3:15 P.M. for Members and the public. The charge to the 
public is 28 cents, including Federal tax. Members are admitted free of charge; families of 
Members and out-of-town visiting guests must pay the Federal tax of 3 cents per person. 

Classes for Children under the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children 
—Saturdays at 1:10 P.M. The practice and appreciation of art, with demonstrations of 
drawing, design, and painting by Dr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. Problems are assigned to be 
done at home, and all work by the children is marked and criticized. There are two additional 
free scholarship classes for children attending public schools within the city of Chicago. 
These scholarships are awarded through the Director of Art in the public schools. 


DATE Hour 
NOVEMBER 
Mon. 1 11:00 A.M. Enc.LisH Doorways—Eighteenth Century Classics. Miss Helen 
| Parker. Gallery M4A. 
11:55 A.M. WorkInc LEAD AND George Buehr. 
2:00 P.M. PLANNING THE Livinc RooM—A Demonstration (Clinic of 
Good Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
5:45 P.M. SkeTcH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
| 7:45 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Tu. 2 6:30 P.M. FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
AND ScutpTurE, 1. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2. 
Fri. 5 10:00 A.M. SKETCH CLass. George Buchr, assisted hy Margaret Myers. 
12:15 P.M. Prints By ENsor AND MuncH. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gal- 
lery 12. 
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DATE Hour 
NOVEMBER 
Fri. 5 2:30 P.M | THe MetTRopoLirAN Museum oF Art. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:30 P.M | REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
7:30 P.M | Tue Paciric Coast oF NortH Amer:ca (Art through Travel). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Sat. 6 1:10 P.M MAKING A Memory Picture (The James Nelson and Anna 
Louise Raymond Fund for Children). Dudley Crafts Wat- 
son, assisted by George Buehr. 

Sun. 7 3:15 P.M Tue Paciric Coast or NortH America (Art through Travel). 

| Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Mon. 8 11:00 A.M | ENGLISH FURNITURE—QUEEN ANNE AND THE Georces. Miss 

| Helen Parker. Gallery M6. 
11:55 A.M | WaALNuT AND MAHOGANY. George Buehr. 
2:00 P.M. Fietp Day—TuHeE Furniture Mart (The Clinic of Good 
Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
5:45 P.M. SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
7:45 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Fri. 12 10:00 A.M. SkETcH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

12:15 P.M. FirTy-FoURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
AND Scutpture. Miss Helen Parker. 

2:30 P.M. DrawinG A Portrait—A Demonstration. Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 

6:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

7:30 P.M. GuaTEMALA (Art through Travel). Betty Browning Marshall. 

Sat. 13 1:10 P.M. Memory PAINTINGS BY THE Masters (The James Nelson and 
Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). George Buehr. 

Sun. 14 3:15 P.M. GuaTEMALA (Art through Travel). Betty Browning Marshall. 
Mon. 15 11:00 A.M. Louis XIV anv THE Recency. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 
H18. 
11:55 A.M. Tue Gitpep Ace. George Buehr. 
2:00 P.M. Post-War TRENDS IN FuRNISHINGS—A Quiz (Clinic of Good 
Taste). Mrs. Astrid Thomas. 
5:45 P.M. SketcH Ciass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
7:45 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

Tu. 16 6:30 P.M. FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 

AND ScuLpTuRE, II. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2. 
Fri. 19 10:00 A.M. SkeTcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
12:15 P.M. FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
AND SCULPTURE. George Buehr. 
2:30 P.M. CoLor AND Peop.e. Faber Birren. 
6:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
7:30 P.M. Gutmpses oF New ENGLAND (Art through Travel). Miss 
Helen Parker. 
Sat. 20 1:10 P.M. MAKING A Picture oF WHaAT’s New Topay—A Demonstration 
(The James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for 
Children). George Buehr. 
Sun. 21 3:15 P.M Gutmpses oF New ENGLAND (Art through Travel). Miss 
Helen Parker. 
Mon. 22 11:00 A.M. SwepisH Bonapers. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery H18C. 
11:55 A.M. PeAsANT Arts AND Crarts. George Buehr. 
2:00 P.M MoTIon Pictures OF INTERIOR DesiGN (Clinic of Good Taste). 
5:45 P.M SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
7:45 P.M REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Fri. 26 10:00 A.M SKETcH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
12:15 P.M FirTy-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
AND ScutpTure. Frederick A. Sweet. 
2:30 P.M Tue Art BAcKGRrounD oF INDIA (Art through Travel). Mrs. 
Carter Harrison. 
6:30 P.M REPETITION OF 12°15 LECTURE. 
7:30 P.M REPETITION OF 2:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 27 1:10 P.M Tue Latest in PAINTING (The James Nelson and Anna Louise 
Raymond Fund for Children). George Buehr. 
Sun. 28 3:15 P.M WASHINGTON, THE MAGNIFICENT (Art through Travel). 


Dudley Crafts Watson. 
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DATE Hour 
NOVEMBER | 
Mon. 29_ | 11:00 A.M AMERICAN COLONIAL Furniture. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 
L3. 
| 11:55 A.M. | FURNITURE TO PHYFE. George Buehr. 
2:00 P.M. WHat To ExPEcT IN THE NEW Home! (Clinic of Good Taste). 
| Dudley Crafts Watson. 
5:45 P.M. | SKETCH CLAss. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
7:45 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Tu. 30 | 6:30 P.M. FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
| AND ScucpTvre, III. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2. 
DECEMBER 
Fri. 3 | 10:00 A.M. | SkeTcH CLAss. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
12:15 P.M. | FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
AND SCULPTURE. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
7:30 P.M. |Mexico, SHANGRI-LA TO ParacuTiIN (Art through Travel). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Sat. 4 | 1:10 P.M. MAKING A CHRISTMAS CARD (The James Nelson and Anna 
| | Louise Raymond Fund for Children). Dudley Crafts Wat- 
| son and George Buehr. 
Sun. 5 | 3:15 P.M | Mexico, SHANGRI-LA To PaRAcUTIN (Art through Travel). 


Dudley Crafts Watson. 


LECTURES AND GUIDE SERVICE FOR THE PUBLIC 
Department of Education. Miss Helen Parker, Head 


The Department of Education offers guide service by appointment to individuals, groups 


and organizations. 


Gallery lectures on the permanent and temporary exhibitions, or lectures 


illustrated with slides on desired topics may be arranged. For detailed information regarding 
fees, etc., please consult the department office in Gallery 2. 

Free gallery tours for = of the Chicago Public Schools may be had by appoint- 
ment made in advance. 


TEMPORARY EXHIBITIONS. 
current exhibitions. The course is open to anyone. 


for twelve lectures, plus 50 cents Federal tax. 


Free to members. 


ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. The Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of Lectures. 
program includes a survey of art with occasional travel talks. 


Thursday evenings at 6:30 P.M., Miss Helen Parker, lecturer. 
The following lectures, given by Miss Parker, are open to anyone: 


Lectures in the galleries by Miss Helen Parker on 
Alternate Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M., 
Single lectures 50 cents, plus 5 cents tax. 


$5.00 


The 


Free in Fullerton Hall, 


DATE 
NOVEMBER 
Tu. 2 
Th. 4 
Th. 11 
Tu. 16 
Th. 18 


Th. 25 
Tu. 30 


DECEMBER 
Th. 2 


* 6:30 P.M. 


FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE, I. 
THE ArTs OF THE Low Countries, III. 


THe ITAty I LIKE TO REMEMBER. 


FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE, II. 

FRENCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 

THANKSGIVING Day (No lecture). 

FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE, III. 


ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND FROM TupoR TIMES TO 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


* Programs marked with an asterisk constitute the Art Institute’s contribution to public 
are open free to the public. 


Place of 
Meeting 
Gallery 2 


Fullerton 
Hall 
Fullerton 
Hall 


Gallery 2 


Fullerton 
Hall 


Gallery 2 


Fullerton 
Hall 
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FREE FILM PROGRAM 
“Nations United for War and Peace” 


HIS series of free motion pictures will be continued in Fullerton Hall every Satur- 
Bee afternoon at 2:30 P.M. The films will consist of documentary material about 

the United Nations and the war. A detailed list of subjects may be obtained at the 
information desk in the front lobby. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


Mempsers’ SERIES 


CURSORY glance at the history of the theatre reveals the scarcity of women 
A dramatists—a curious fact since women have been in the limelight of the theatre 
as actresses for over two centuries. By the same token, it is an interesting fact 
that in the contemporary American Theatre there are two prominent women playwrights, 
Claire Luce and Lillian Hellman. The latter is without doubt the more significant artist, 
and a new play from her pen is now properly regarded as an event in the theatre. The 
two plays which have firmly established her reputation are The Little Foxes and The 
W atch on the Rhine. 

The Little Foxes has been chosen for the second production in the Members’ Series. 
Miss Hellman projects, with a clarity of vision which is almost cruel, the picture of a 
Southern family in which greed is the ruling motive for action; in which the desire for 
wealth obliterates not only family feeling, but even the moral sense. Miss Hellman’s skill 
in projecting on the stage human beings both good and evil compels an absorbing interest 
in the audience ; her handling of the plot in The Little Foxes is perhaps better than in any 
of her plays, not excluding The Watch on the Rhine. The Little Foxes will open on 
November 4 and will play November 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 20 with a Sunday 
evening performance on November 14, and a Matinee on Thursday, November 18. 

The December play in the Members’ Series will be Paul Claudel’s miracle play en- 
titled Tidings Brought to Mary. The opening date is December 2. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


The Pied Piper who leads the children with his whistle to the magic of their own theatre 
is already piping his tune. On October 30 the Children’s Theatre opened with the produc- 
tion of Beauty and the Beast, the fairy tale of all the world dramatized by Charlotte B. 
Chorpenning and Nora Tully. Already the Prince, who remembered the little girl Beauty, 
has been turned into a Beast by an evil magician. But magicians can only change the out- 
side look of a human being and not the heart; already the Prince has been rescued from 
the enchantment by Beauty. As in the production of Alice several years ago, this play also 
utilizes puppets as well as human actors. Beauty and the Beast will be performed every 
Saturday afternoon at 2:30 through December 11 with a Saturday morning performance 


on November 27 at 10:30. 
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DEPARTMENT OF REPRODUCTIONS 


EPRODUCTIONS of paintings from the permanent collections of the Art In- 

R stitute, framed and unframed, suitable for Christmas gifts may be purchased in 

the Department of Reproductions to the left of the main entrance. Many new 
subjects are available ranging in price from fifteen to thirty-two dollars. 

A series of special Christmas cards with envelopes to match are available at reasonable 
prices. Quantities may be had at a reduced rate. Subjects and prices will be sent on 
request. Orders are promptly filled by mail if desired. 

Illustrated books and catalogues of permanent and special exhibitions are also available. 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION TO MEMBERS 
W...: not solve some of your Christmas gift problems in a way that will be a 


source of satisfaction to you and pleasure to the recipient for a full year? A 
Membership in the Art Institute of Chicago for that hard-to-please friend, or for 
that ambitious young person who would appreciate the two evenings (Mondays and 
Fridays) given for Members who are unable to attend our programs during the daytime. 
An Annual Membership is $10 a year; a Life Membership is $100. The advantages 
are numerous and may be enjoyed by the entire family in the Member’s home, as well as 
out-of-town guests. For the Members they include free admission to the galleries and to 
the Membership lectures and drawing classes by Dudley Crafts Watson and his assistants; 
to the gallery tours for Members and the Saturday classes for Members’ children; 
invitations to special receptions for Members, a subscription to the Bulletin of the Art 
Institute and a copy of its illustrated Annual Report; reciprocity with other museums, 
which entitles the Member to free admission to these institutions. 

Members may purchase seats at 30 cents each plus tax for the plays given under the 
Members’ Series at the Goodman Theatre, as well as seats for special dance recitals 
for Members (also at the Goodman) at the same price. A reduction of 25 cents from the 
price of the $.75 or $1.00 seats is also given for the children’s plays on Saturdays. 

Special Christmas gift cards will be sent to the recipients of gift Memberships at 


this time. 
HOURS OF OPENING 


HE ART INSTITUTE is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 
Saturday, and from 12:00 Noon to 5:00 P.M., Sunday, and legal holidays. Free 


days: Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday, and legal holidays. A fee of 25 cents plus 
three cents Federal tax is charged for admission on all other days. Members, students, 
and artists bearing special cards, and children under fourteen years of age are admitted free 
at all times. 
The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries are open the same hours during the week as the 
Institute, but are closed on Sundays. 
For information, call Central 7080. 


ax 
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EXHIBITIONS 


April 28—Twentieth Century French Paintings from the Chester Dale Collection. Gal- 
leries 38, 39, and 40. 
This outstanding group of modern French pictures has been lent to the Art Insti- 
tute by Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale for an indefinite period. It contains nine paint- 
ings by Picasso, important works by Matisse, Derain, Utrillo, and Modigliani. 


May 13—The Art of Fresco Painting. Gallery of Art Interpretation. 
An exhibition arranged to show the place of fresco painting in the history of art and 
including a demonstration of the process prepared by the High School Project. 


September 15-December 15—Recent Accessions to the Textile Collection. Gallery 45. 
A showing of miscellaneous material acquired by the Institute during the last few 
years and not previously exhibited. 


September 24-November 22—Photographs by Lisette Model. Gallery 16. 
A French woman whose brilliant and profound studies of human character and 
misery through the camera are without parallel in their power. 


October 7-January 10—The “How” of Woven Textiles. Gallery A2. 
The principal types of weaving in contemporary use are demonstrated by examples 
and diagrams specially prepared by instructors and students for use in the courses 
of the School of the Art Institute. 


October 7-April 10—Costume Shawls (European Section). Gallery A 3. 
The shawl became very important in the textile and costume field during the first 
half of the nineteenth century with the European adaptations of the Indian cash- 
mere type. This exhibition is supplemented by one in the Oriental Department. 


October 8-December 5—Two Old Masters of Modern Art: James Ensor and Edvard 
Munch. Galleries 11, 12, and 13. 
The most comprehensive display of the prints by James Ensor, Belgian, and Edvard 
Munch, Norwegian, ever to be held in this country. 
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October 15-December 19—Art in War: Water Colors by Thornton Oakley. Gallery 53. 


Sixteen paintings depicting American industries geared for war. 


October 21-February 27—An Exhibition of Antique Shawls. Gallery Ho. 
A stunning show of exquisite old shawls from Persia and India which were an 
indispensable part of every lady’s costume during the late eighteenth and early 


nineteenth centuries. 


October 28-December 12—The Fifty-fourth Annual Exhibition of American Paintings 
and Sculpture. Galleries G52-G6r. 
A special feature of this year’s all invited annual is a room of paintings by Edward 


Hopper. 


October 30-November 29—Staffordshire Figurines and Toby Jugs. Gallery G11. 
A representative group of the best English figure pottery of the end of the eight- 
eenth century, principally from the Whieldon and W ood kilns. 


November 1-December—The Masterpiece of the Month: Silver Tazza, English, 1659 
(Maker: W. H., London). 
An unusually fine example of Restoration silver, this tazza exemplifies the highest 


attainments of the seventeenth century English silversmith. 


November 4-December 5—The Room of Chicago Art: Paintings by Eleanor Coen and 
Max Kahn. Gallery 52. 
This talented young Chicago couple spent a year in Mexico and have come back 


with a group of paintings interpreting their rich experiences. 


November 26-January 9—Lithographs and Drawings by Max Kahn. Gallery 16. 
Recent work by one of the most talented of contemporary American color li- 


thographers. 


December 10-January 2—Folk Woodcuts from Poland. Gallery 12. 
Primitive Polish woodcuts of religious subjects by unknown artists mainly of the 


eighteenth century together with related folk material. 


December 10-January 16—Photographs by Alvarez Bravo. Gallery 13. 
Selected examples of the work of one of the most gifted of the younger Mexican 


photographers. 
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